trating and intrusive neighborhood organizations creates a fairly effective environment for social control in Chinese cities, and in our judgment goes far toward accounting for the impression that these cities are fairly safe places with low crime rates (again, an impression we judge to be correct, in the absence of accurate data). Urban social control and rehabilitation in China thus depend upon a social structure in which there is almost "no place to hide," or, in the Chinese phrase, no "dead corners." Urban centers are stripped of most individuals not employed or needed there, those remaining have fairly fixed locations and obligations, and a pervasive system of controls and of grass-roots organizations under the command of higher authorities makes it difficult for activities prohibited by such authorities to escape notice, as well as making it impossible for large-scale organized crime, including prostitution, narcotics, etc., to exist.
At this point it is important to specify several other possible reasons for low crime that we don't see as the primary ones explaining the general orderliness of Chinese cities. We are not arguing that the change from capitalism to socialism or changes in income distribution are the solutions to urban disorders. Clearly, urban residents often live in cramped and poor conditions while high ranking persons within sight of them have many advantages, these residents have many grievances against the restrictions within which they live, and sources of interpersonal tension and anxiety are by no means absent. Even unemployment would exist on a major scale were not much of it exported beyond the city walls. We would also be skeptical about an explanation that places primary emphasis on the use of Maoist ideology to transform urbanites into new socialist men who are unlikely to disrupt social order. Were the process for transformation of mentalities so effective, there would be no need for the involved systems of social control that we have sketched. We should also clarify that we do not see the tight-knit neighborhood organizations creating a situation in which all residents are in fact constantly vigilant and always actively helping the police and reporting on their neighbors. It does not take such mass cooperation, but only a limited number of residents' committee officers and activists in a neighborhood to make it risky for anyone to engage in unorthodox or criminal activities there. Furthermore, since and after 1979 it was phased out in favor of the term that had been used previously, simply "neighborhood office."
